The Imagists and their Bequest
pelican gliding or quivering about 'as charred paper behaves*.
She has Miss Lowell's pleasure in choosing the proper colours
with which to paint creatures, fruits, and jewels. Her tech-
nique, which is nothing if not studied, is elegant enough, but
has the defect of elegance: an obtrusive sophistication which
deprives her work of intensity. Her end-rhymes tend to make
her rhythms jerky and persistently obtrude upon the prose-
sense of her verse instead of assisting it Her predatory mind
impels her to stud her verse, not always effectively, with
quotations from miscellaneous and unlikely sources. Her wit
allies her with the heirs of the metaphysicals. But her astute-
ness helps her to apt description, and when she is concerned
with visual representation she is peculiarly happy.
Of a younger generation there is of course Archibald Mac-
Leish and, more obviously, Ernest Walsh. Walsh died young
with little work done, and some of it too plainly modelled on
that of his seniors. But in his poems he keeps his promise to
warm, to urge, the living, in words as keen as cognac, as fresh
as an April wind.
A reasoned account even of those few who claimed the
name of Pound's invention would require as many chapters as
there are poets. Accepting, then, the tenet of concentration,
we may concentrate upon the poetry of H.D., generally ac-
cepted as the purest imagist of them all. Her effort, from the
beginning, has been to summon for us again the clear light
that was Greece. Travellers, some twenty-five centuries ago,
might stop at a town in Rhodes to examine such treasures of
antiquity as Teucer's bow and Helen's bracelet. Those relics
are long since lost to us, and the Hellas that widened its eyes or
bit its lips at them is almost equally past recovery. The re-
searches of a Jane Harrison or an Alfred Zimmern bring us no
more than scraps and snatches of the reality. What survives
altering a Me with the mind of each age, is the ideal Greece'